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THE PRESENTATION OF CLASSICAL PLAYS 1 
PART I 



By D. D. Hains 
Wabash College 



For three decades the presentation of classical plays has been 
a great factor in the effort to show the value of the "humanities" 
in our educational scheme. And we are compelled to prove this 
in this day and generation. This is an age of "utilitarianism," and 
in many respects it is rightly so. We all glory in the immense 
advancement along material lines that our country has made in the 
past century, and we agree with those who demand a change in the 
curricula of our schools to keep pace with this advancement. There 
is a place for domestic science, for manual training, for agriculture, 
and for the sciences. These subjects have come to stay, and 
especially so in the case of those students who do not intend to go 
farther than the secondary schools. We have no quarrel with those 
who advocate the so-called "modern" subjects, but we do claim 
that these should go hand in hand with studies which have a purely 
cultural value, and we, as champions of such training, must show 
that it has real tangible worth. We may talk platitudes by the 
hour. We may make as many claims as we wish for the value of 
our courses, but the ordinary citizen is "from Missouri" and wants 
to be "shown." And I know of no better method of "showing" 
him than by the presentation of one of the masterpieces of Greek 
drama. Many of you are looking forward to a class play this year. 
Try a tragedy of Sophocles or Euripides instead of the traditional 
Shakspere. Other high-school teachers have done so with great 
success, both in the effect produced on their audiences and their 
classes and from a financial standpoint, and the results have more 
than paid for all the time and labor expended. I would urge 
especially the presentation of Greek plays: their appeal is so 

1 Read before the Classical Section of the Illinois University High-School Con- 
ference, November 21, 1913. 
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universal that they bridge the chasm of the centuries and arouse 
interest, not merely as spectacles of past grandeur, but as living 
works of art, which move to sympathy and to tears as strongly as 
the work of the latest dramatist of the twentieth century. 

I have been asked to discuss today some of the more notable 
performances of classical plays — and it is possible to take up only 
a few in the time allotted me — and also the questions of choosing 
a cast, costuming, training, etc. This is a large subject for a single 
paper and the treatment of each section will, necessarily, be brief. 
The first part will be confined almost exclusively to the Greek 
drama, but what may be said in regard to technique of presentation, 
costuming, and staging will apply equally well to Latin plays and 
dramatizations. 

Thirty-two years ago — to be exact, on the seventeenth of May, 
1881 — the first Greek play ever given in America was staged at 
Sanders Theater, Harvard University. The play was the Oedipus 
Tyrannus, the greatest of Greek tragedies, the crowning work of 
the inimitable artist, Sophocles. The interest created by this per- 
formance both at home and abroad was very great and its success 
remarkable. The theater was filled to its greatest capacity for five 
nights, the tickets, with an original value of two dollars, were sold 
by speculators for ten or fifteen, and Holmes, Emerson, Howells, 
Longfellow, and other famous men of letters were in the audience 
and were all deeply impressed by the solemn and stately perform- 
ance. This was the starting-point, the entering wedge in the repro- 
duction of classical drama, and the success of such presentations 
in the years that have elapsed since this beginning has proved the 
wisdom of those who inaugurated the classic revival in this country. 

The extent of the movement can be seen from the statistics of 
the productions. The number, both of plays and institutions, is 
surprisingly large. This investigation has aimed to be as thorough 
as possible and the returns seem to be practically complete. Greek 
plays have been given by 49 colleges and universities, 6 secondary 
schools, and 8 clubs: the number of plays is 125; of separate per- 
formances, 193. Latin plays have been given by 29 colleges and 
universities and 4 secondary schools: the number of plays is 45; 
of performances, 48. And 52 institutions have given dramatiza- 
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tions from Greek and Latin — from Homer, Theocritus, Caesar, 
Cicero, and Vergil. This makes a grand total of 300 performances 
of 228 plays and dramatizations by 130 institutions. Please note 
that this does not include professional productions, Roman dinners 
and entertainments, and the numerous presentations of Miss Pax- 
son's Latin playlets, a Roman School and a Roman Wedding, which 
have served to arouse interest in Latin at many schools and colleges. 
These figures show how widely the movement has spread. It has 
extended from Massachusetts on the east to California on the west, 
and from Maine on the north to Louisiana on the south. The 
audiences have varied so largely in size, from a mere handful at a 
classical club to five thousand at Harvard and eight thousand at 
the University of California, that it is impossible to estimate the 
number of individuals who have been present at these productions 
and have felt the thrill of the classic author's artistic touch. And 
such dramas as the Oedipus, Antigone, Alcestis, Medea, do produce 
a genuine dramatic effect, even when played by amateurs. I shall 
always remember the closing scene of the Oedipus at Wabash, 
when the audience sat in tense silence, every eye fixed on the stage, 
as the blind king, weighed down by the burden of the terrible 
revelation that had just come to him, bade a tender farewell to bis 
two little daughters. It was literally true that "there was hardly 
a dry eye in the house," for the whole audience, men and women 
alike, were moved to tears. 

And now to take up a few performances which, for one reason 
or another, would seem of especial interest. The Oedipus at Har- 
vard is notable, not only as the first, but as one of the finest rendi- 
tions ever given in this country. Mr. Norman says of it in the 
Book of the Harvard Greek Play: 

The play is a masterpiece of classic tragedy; it was produced under the 
auspices and within the precincts of a great university; each detail of the pres- 
entation was in charge of men known for exact scholarship and literary taste; 
difficulty and expense were alike disregarded in the effort to give an impressive 
reproduction of an Athenian performance; seven months were spent in prepa- 
ration. The play was witnessed by six thousand people; on the occasion 
of the first performance, by an audience which, for literary distinction, has 
probably never been equaled in America; many persons were unable to obtain 
seats, although ten times the original price was freely offered; it was reported 
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by every considerable newspaper in the country, and the news was not only 
telegraphed to Europe, but was even inserted in the local papers there. 

The success of the play was remarkable. Two short extracts 
from Boston papers of the day will give an excellent idea of the 
effect produced by it. The Journal says: 

The first public performance of the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles last 
evening was also the first performance of this play in its original language in 
recent times, and the first presentation of a Greek drama in this country. The 
event was therefore interesting for its novelty, as well as for its dramatic 
and scholastic importance. Its success was pronounced and instant, and 
indeed it may be doubted if a Greek play has ever been so thoroughly well 
presented since the times and audiences for which it was originally written. 
.... The production was a perfect one in every detail, being thoroughly con- 
sistent, dignified, strong, and fully accordant in earnest spirit with all we have 
heretofore conceived of the realities of the Greek stage It is an increas- 
ing matter of marvel to all who will consider it, that this play has ever been 
produced, even with the great resources at the command of Harvard College. 

And the Evening Traveller says: 

The performance of the Oedipus, last night, brought delight to an immense 
and critical audience, and was a surprise, as we are disposed to think, even to 
those who expected most. A distinguished scholar was heard to say to a 
friend, as the great assembly broke up — almost unwillingly — that it was in 
itself an education to have witnessed the spectacle. That was the feeling 
certainly among the great body of the audience. They knew, for the first 
time, what classical tragedy is, and entered, for the first time, into the temper 
and enthusiasm of the people who in its day applauded it so eagerly. 

In addition to minor performances of the Birds of Aristophanes 
and the Epitrepontes of Menander, Harvard staged one other 
Greek play on a magnificent scale, the Agamemnon in 1906. The 
stadium, in which the play was given, presented some difficulties 
on account of its size: it is two hundred and thirty feet broad inside, 
almost three times the width of the theater at Oropus, which was 
taken for a model. In order to fill this space the stage building, 
representing the palace of Agamemnon, was lengthened out to one 
hundred and thirty feet and a wooden wall was built at each end 
to occupy the blank space. The palace was splendid in architecture 
and coloring: the plain facade with its Doric columns was a deep, 
rich cream shading into brown; the metopes were a dull red, and 
the triglyphs a bright blue; the metopes over the door were sculp- 
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tured with scenes from the battle of the Centaurs and the Lapiths, 
the central door, copied from the Treasury of Atreus, was of dark 
green copper; lions' heads of gold ornamented the cornice, and the 
acroteria were painted in conventional designs in red, blue, and gold. 
The whole color scheme was wonderfully beautiful and formed a 
harmonious background that contrasted finely with the green grass 
of the orchestra and the tints of the actors' costumes. The theory 
of Dorpfeld was adopted by the committee after some hesitation. 
Mr. Paul More, literary editor of the Nation, comments on the 
stage question as follows: 

The theory of D6rpfeld proved itself indubitably correct. No one, it 
should seem, could see the effects thus produced without feeling the utter 
impossibility of visualizing a Greek tragedy on an elevated stage. The 
tableaux formed by the relative position of chorus and actors were no small 
part of the dramatic effect at Cambridge, and these would have been lost 
entirely with the old idea of the theater. The scene on the stage (if the acting 
arena may be so called) was imposing and beautiful, and the color scheme par- 
ticularly would have been, under a clear sky, rich and harmonious. There 
was an evident intention to combat the common notion of Greek life as color- 
less and coldly statuesque. 

Of the performance itself a correspondent in the Indianapolis 
News writes: 

The whole play was a delight to a student of drama. The fresh, strong 
voices of the young actors made the Greek sentences ring out clear and dis- 
tinct. They phrased their sentences intelligently and acted excellently. 
The pity and terror that Aristotle regarded as the essential elements of tragedy 
were finely brought out by the contrasting rdles of Cassandra and Clytemnestra. 
Agamemnon was truly a "king of men," and Aegisthus was handsome and 
vain, an excellent foil to the tigerish energy of the queen. The costumes 
exhibited the same careful attention to archaeological detail. The chorus 
wore white tunics, with overcloaks of color, some purple and some blue. The 
Argive soldiers wore red tunics and golden armor, with the snake of the house 
of Atreus on their shields. The Phrygian captives wore the characteristic cap 
and long trousers and sleeves, familiar in Greek sculptures. Agamemnon was 
in full war panoply, with the nodding horsehair crest of the Homeric heroes. 
Clytemnestra's gown was of white and gold, with a splendid overrobe of purple 
and silver. Her hair was filleted with gold, and her bracelets and ornaments 
were exact reproductions of the discoveries of Schliemann in the Mycenaean 
tombs. Cassandra's red-gold hair, that betrayed to her angry mistress her 
barbaric origin, was bound with green, and her dress was of pale green with a 
silver overdrapery. The chariots were notably handsome, with the long pole 
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and yoke. The horses might have been taken from the Parthenon frieze. 
They were a light roan, spirited, stocky little fellows, with long tails and very 
shortly clipped manes. The whole performance was a revelation — so accurate 
in its wealth of archaeological material, such a shifting of gorgeous colors and 
stage pictures, and especially such a great drama from the literary point of view, 
that it was a tremendous testimonial to the vitality of Greek literature. So 
great and so universal was the Greek creative genius that today a modern 
audience will sit for three hours in the rain, listening spell-bound to a play two 
thousand years old. 

As Harvard is noted for the first presentation of a Greek play 
in this country and for the magnificence of its productions, so 
Beloit is famed for the number of its plays — more than twice as 
many as have been given by any other institution. Professor 
Wright is certainly correct when he says: "Our little town has seen 
more Greek plays than any other city in America." In addition 
to staging the greatest number of plays, twenty-one, Beloit also 
originated the idea of presenting them in English, an innovation 
that has been adopted almost universally. And rightly so. The 
spectator who does not know Greek, and that is true of almost all, 
sees only the spectacle. He misses much of the dramatic effect, the 
delicate shading, that a thorough comprehension of the lines would 
give him; he does not feel the sensations of the Greek who sat in the 
Dionysiac Theater, following every word with intense interest and 
lively delight. We attempt to move our audiences as they were 
moved twenty-three centuries ago, to produce the same effects, to 
arouse the same emotions. To do this in a language which is abso- 
lutely unknown to the great majority and with which the remainder, 
in most cases, have only a reading acquaintance, is practically 
impossible. With us at Wabash it would not be a difficult task 
to commit the Greek in the four or five months spent in rehearsals 
each year, but the results, I feel sure, would not compensate for 
the labor. In fact, I am convinced that we would fail to a very 
large extent in achieving our object — to make Greek tragedy live 
again upon the stage. 

The Beloit plays were at first very simple affairs, mere parlor 
readings with no costumes and little attempt at acting from 1885 
to 1888. The performance of 1889 was given in an old stone quarry, 
the players wore "himatia" improvised from sheets, and the lines 
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were "read" with more care. From that time the process of evo- 
lution was rapid: stage, scenery, costumes, acting, music, all 
received due attention, and the place of performance was trans- 
ferred to the college chapel and later to a theater. Another original 
feature of the Beloit plays is the translation in metrical form made 
by the Sophomore class, which has charge each year. In some 
cases the versions of former classes have been revised and for the 
last thirteen years librettos have been published for the plays. All 
in all, the series of Greek plays at Beloit has been a most pronounced 
success and reflects great credit on Professor Wright, who has had 
charge of all except the earliest performances. 

In the far West, Leland Stanford Junior University was the 
first to follow the example set by Harvard. Sophocles' Antigone 
was the play chosen for presentation, four months were spent in 
preparation, and seven performances were given at Leland Stan- 
ford, at the State University, and in the cities of Southern Cali- 
fornia. The results can best be seen from the following extract 
from Mr. Rolfe's Book of the Play. He says: 

The impression made by the play upon the audience seemed to be the 
same at every performance. The interest was intense, the emotion deep. 
Every one was too much moved for frequent applause. All, even to the 
children present, were absorbed by the beauty of the costumes and stage pic- 
tures and acting and music and choral evolutions. At the end, as the chorus 
marched from sight, the audience rose and left the place, it seemed, with much 
the feeling with which the Greeks must have risen on the slopes of the Acropolis, 
lifting their eyes to the familiar landscape once more, from the spot where, 
during the morning hours, they had seen only Antigone and Creon and the 
woes of the house of Labdacus. The final outcome of the play has been a 
remarkable intensification, throughout the university and in many preparatory 
schools and high schools, of respect for classical studies and interest in them. 

The only Greek theater at an institution of learning in the 
United States is also found in California, at the State University. 
Its construction was made possible through the generosity of Mr. 
Hearst, and the work was completed in 1903. Advantage was 
taken of a natural hollow in the hillside which had been used for 
university entertainments, a temporary stage being constructed, 
while the spectators sat under the shade of the great eucalyptus 
trees. The material used in its construction was concrete and the 
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general plan is that of the theater at Epidauros. It is hardly half 
as large as the Dionysiac Theater at Athens, yet it seats comfort- 
ably an audience of eight thousand. The acoustics are exception- 
ally good. A chautauqua lecturer, who has spoken in every state 
in the Union, tells me that he has never addressed an audience of 
anything like the size with so little effort. The stage building 
with its Doric columns and simple entablature is impressive. The 
stage itself is Roman, not Greek, and from its width causes some 
embarrassment in the production of a Greek play, as Professor 
Allen informs me. In fact, in the Eumenides both actors and chorus 
made use of the stage, neglecting the orchestra entirely. The 
theater was dedicated September 24, 1903, by a presentation of 
the Birds of Aristophanes, which was witnessed by a crowd that 
filled the auditorium to its fullest capacity. The Ajax was given 
the following year and in 1907, the Eumenides. All were well done 
but the last was the most successful of the three. In it especial 
attention was paid to training the cast and chorus and to the staging 
of the play. Professor Allen took the part of Orestes, an exceed- 
ingly difficult role, because Orestes speaks so little and yet must 
portray the deepest emotion throughout long scenes in which he 
does not utter a word. This part Professor Allen carried so well 
that the audience was deeply moved. It mattered little that they 
knew no Greek — Orestes spoke in a language that needed no inter- 
preter. In 1910 the university celebrated the Golden Jubilee of 
the College of California, the institution from which it sprang. 
The most important part of the program from the classicist's point 
of view was the Oedipus Tyrannus, which was given in English by 
a cast of faculty members and students before an immense con- 
course of alumni and friends of the institution. 

I cannot refrain from mentioning two other plays in the Greek 
Theater, although they were not college performances, the Antigone 
and the Electra of Sophocles, the former in 1910, the latter only a 
couple of months ago. In both, Miss Margaret Anglin took the 
title rdles, supported by a professional company. Both were mag- 
nificently staged and splendidly acted. 

Another play which approached professional perfection was 
the Choephori, the second play given by the American Academy of 
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Dramatic Arts of New York City, the oldest and most prominent 
school of acting in America. The cast was made up of members 
of the Senior class who were ready for their debut on the stage and 
who celebrated their graduation into the ranks of the profession 
by this performance. The greatest attention was given to dancing 
and to stage effects: the chorus was drilled for five months in its 
dances and poses. All the New York critics spoke in terms of the 
highest praise of the Choephori. The dramatic editor of the Post 
said: "The evolutions and attitudes of the chorus were dignified 
and rhythmical and exceedingly effective." The Times calls the 
Choephori "a most commendable undertaking. The groupings 
were handled with unusual skill, and the eye was constantly being 
pleased with graceful and melting pictures." The Globe says: 
"The setting, the music, the costumes, the dances were all artisti- 
cally handled." Such results were expected by all who were 
acquainted with President Sargent's devotion to the classic drama. 
His influence has been felt for a generation: he assisted in produ- 
cing the Harvard Oedipus; he trained the principals in the first pro- 
fessional company to put on a Greek play, that of Daniel Frohman 
at New York in 1881 ; and he acted as stage manager for the Smith 
College Electra, the Vassar Antigone, and for a large number of club 
performances. It is only just to express our obligation to him for 
the assistance he has given the cause of the classics. Probably 
no one man in the United States has done more for classic drama 
than President Sargent. 

One other university performance of high quality deserves to 
be mentioned, that of the Iphigenia among the Taurians at the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1903, the second at that institution. 
(The first was the Acharnians in 1886, the earliest attempt to stage 
a Greek comedy in this country.) Pennsylvania has neither an 
open-air theater nor a place, like the Sanders Theater at Harvard, 
peculiarly adapted by its architecture to the performance of a Greek 
play. Accordingly use was made of a public auditorium, the 
Academy of Music, the largest theater in Philadelphia. The lead- 
ing character in the Iphigenia is a woman and the chorus is made 
up of captured Greek maidens who have become the servants of the 
priestess. 
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In every modern performance of a Greek play [writes a correspondent of 
the Boston Transcript] it is a long and difficult task to train the actors to 
speak the verses with fluency, intelligence, and rhythmic precision, and then 
to add thereto some understanding of their dramatic content and some skill 
in the imparting of it. All the parts fall to men of little or no theatrical expe- 
rience. Under these conditions, to compass moving illusions for an audience 
listening to a strange speech and watching an unfamiliar procedure on the 
stage is no slight achievement. It becomes still more considerable and credit- 
able when a chief element in that illusion is a semblance of womanhood and of 
womanly emotion in a protagonist and a chorus that are really young men. 
Happily, to spectators with a little Greek and a little imagination, the students 
that played Iphigenia and her attendant maidens came close to this illusion. 
.... By all outward tokens familiar to experienced observers, the audience 
.... in large measure a picked one .... followed the progress of the drama 
with absorbed interest. With the appearance of Orestes and Pylades on their 
quest for the divine image, the listeners began to catch the romantic savor of 
the drama and the atmosphere of heroic and much-tried youth that permeates 
it. The entrance of the chorus and its lyric lament with Iphigenia over Orestes' 
memory added picturesque and poetic appeal. The long speech of the herds- 
man stirred an audience that still knows and appreciates its Shakspere enough 
to yield naturally to vivid dramatic narrative. Then through the long scene 
between Orestes, Pylades, and Iphigenia, culminating in the mutual recog- 
nition of brother and sister, the interest of the audience steadily mounted, 
bursting at the climax into an inevitable and relieving applause. Here were 
real human beings, not the demi-gods of Aeschylus nor the highly spiritualized 
personages of Sophocles, in a situation of piercing dramatic power handled 
with what dramatic and theatric skill! (Of how many moderns in their treat- 
ment of character and episode did Euripides seem at the moment the fertile 
father!) 

[To be continued] 



